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Written for the Bouquet. 


THE LOST SISTER. 
Tey waked me from iny sleep—I knew not why— 
(nd bade me haste where a pale midnight lamp 
Gkam'’d from an inner chamber.—There She lay, 
With bloodless brow, who yestermorn breathed forth 
Through gladdening smiles her superflux of joy 
Into the hearts of others—Bowing down 
Over her pillow, gazed the hoary sire 
Upon his sinitten idol,—his blanched lips 
Speechless and trembling, and his soul dismayed 
Beneath his Gowl’s rebuke.—She too, who nursed 
That fair, young creature at her thrilling breast, 
Now from these sunny tresses which she oft 
in her maternal pride had decked with buds 
Of rose and jasainine, shuddering wiped the dews 
Which death distils.—-- 
The sufferer just had sighed 
Her long farewell,—and for the last, last time 
Joined her meek lips to his, who led so late 
Her footsteps to the altar,—and received 
With the deep transport of requited love 
Her vow of truth.—And she had softly prest 
That golden ecirclet with her death-cold hand 
Upon his finger,—which he kneeling gave 
On the bright, bridal morn,—emblem and pledge 
Of deathless tenderness.— 
So, there she lay, 
In calm endurance, like the bleeding lamb, 
Wounded in fowery pastures,—from whose breast 
The dreaded bitterness of Death hath past.— 
—But a faint wail disturbed the voiceless scene.— 
And in its nurse’s arms a new-born babe 
Was borne in utter helplessness along,— 
Beneath that dying eye.—Its gathered film 
hindled one moment to a fearful glow 
Of tearless agony,—while torturing pangs 
Racking those rigid features, told how deep 
A Mether’s love doth root itself,— how strong 
Ktetives with the destroyer.—Qre brief cry 
Of biter wo and avonizing prayer 
Went up to :ieaven,—and as its cadence fell, 
Her spirit entered there.— 
Morn after mora 
tose and retired,—yet still as in a dream 
| seemed to move.—The certainty of loss 
Came slow, yet sure upon me.--Then I wept, 
’s weep the sisterless.—For thon wert fled,— 
My only,—-my beloved —iny sainted one,— 
Twin of my spirit!—aud my numbered days 
Must wear the sable of that midnight hour 
That rent thee from) my arms.-— 





Vrritten for the Bouquet. 


ADELA MORTON. 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
The once fallen woman must forever fall, 
For Vice must have variety: while virtue 
‘tands like the sun, ans, all which rolls around 
Drinks life and light and glory from her aspect.’ 


Byron. 


Nthe eastern bank of the mighty Hudson on 


htural increase, 
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Pthe thousand swee 
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Pn and beautiful spot, which is sleeping between 
Poly eminences, the homes of a happy, enlight- 
ted and friendly people have sprung up one by one, 
mewhat faster it is true, than would be needed were 
Ht no other influx to its population, than its own 
Its name is nothing to my present 
It is sufficient for me to say that in calling 
tand pleasant recollections of 
re, though there be some 
c y lines, yet as a whole I revert to the 
Silest and most hallowed page on the tablet of my 
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memory. The monotonous yet pleasant murmur of | 
a little brook which here, after enlivening and beau- | 
tifying the landscape which spread around, offered its 


|| tribute to the mightier stream, is again sweetly au- 


dible—in my dreams, I have often since retraced the 
footsteps which measured a romantic pathway around 
a lofiy cliff, standing like a watch-tower of nature 
on the north of the village—the white mansion which 
like innocence secking protection from the spoiler, 


|| rests almost beneath the shelter of its overhanging 


brow—ay, there are many things, which have forever 
linked that place and its associations, with all that is 
stirring at my heart, when | think of happiness. 

Yet as I have said, there are melancholy lines 
and who can show the’ record of a month’s vicissitude 
A few days since in looking over an 


;old common place book which I kept during my 
| . . . 
|| residence there, my eye fell upon a sketch, hastily 


|, Written but not the less true for the seeming spirit 


|, of romance which pervades it. 
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Though less finished 


‘in style in consequence of this haste, yet the events 


narrated may not be less affecting or instructive, nor 


the moval less plain ; and I transcribe it, as it was ori- | 


ginally written on 
A LEAF FROM MY 
‘It is deep midnight! My 
one, looking out upon a holy 


JOURNAL. 

window is a solitary 
spot, whose surface is 
broken by many little green mounds, and the pale 


moonlight lies drearily upon them, and the white 


| gravestones look more pale beneath it as they stand 


t=} 


like ghosts of the departed to watch over the sleeping 


dust. Silence 


mysterious as a spiritual presence sits brooding over 


Yet it is a scene I love to look upon. 


it, dist urbed only by the indistinct, yet mournful cry 


lof the whippoorwill, harmonizing sweetly with the 


rustling of the trees, which jike wind-harps of nature, 
whose strings when stirred by the soft breath of 


|'evening, send forth a fitful yet melancholy chord, 
\ to which the little brook lends the solemn monotony 


\| of its voice. 


| 


| —the sigh of a broken heart. 
i : 








with my own feelings. 
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i laid the material chains, which bound the pure spirit 


i grave of Adela Morton. 





It is, as | said before, harmony—alinost 


inaudible, yet mournful and sad, and in perfect unison 


And there is one other sound 
A slender yet manly 
form is even now bending in agony over one—a new 
made mound of fresh earth, beneath which has been 


|of a beautiful and dearly beloved sister to frail mor- 
| 
| tality. 


I have stood, this afternoon, by the coflin and the 
I have seen the tears, and 
heard the out-breaking of that grief which may not 
all be spoken—on the cheek and from the hearts of 
parents and brother and many friends, poured in sor- 
row to the memory of the beautiful—the betrayed. 
The chord of sympathy in my own bosom has been | 
touched, and sincerely have I grieved for those who 
are sorrowing—the dead, I know, needs not my tears. | 
I have looked on the still beautiful features of the | 
stricken girl—and saw lingering on her thin and | 
wasted lip, the placid smile which at once spoke for- | 
giveness to the betrayer, and peace and serenity to his 
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ising in the morning—overspread in its noontide by 
a fearful darkness and gloom—then sinking in beauty 
and quietude to a repose that promised the rising of a 
brighter day. 

The afternoon had been tempestuous, and a few 
clouds still lingered around the pathway of the setting 
sun, whose radiance touching their borders, seemed 
like the silver edging to the vesture of Heaven, open. 
ed to receive the spirit of the departed. A towering 
elm, bright with the rain-drops which had just fallen, 
flung its lengthened shadow over the grave-yard, and 
as its leaves were stirred by the gentle breeze, a few 
bright tears fell to the earth as if even nature had 
sympathy with her sorrowing children, who had then 
and there gathered to perform the last sad duty. 
The father stood there—a tall and venerable man,— 
his forehead bared to the cooling influence—!is deep, 
clear eye turned heavenward, and his countenance 
betraying the inward workings of an agony to which 
The 
the shoulder 
of his parent—the other leaning upon the coffin 


words might not give utterance nor tears relief. 


brother too,--one hand 


resting on 
which enclosed the remains of her, who, by their own 
fireside, had been the only companion of his infancy 
and of his riper years—seemed like a bright flower, 
already half severed from the parent stem, yet linger- 
ing awhile there to wither in loncliness. 

Though somewhat out of the ordinary course, | 
cannot but think that the faneral solemnities were far 
more impressive, performed as they were here, in the 
open air, with the green and beautiful earth spreading 
out around, and only the deep 
above our 


blue arch of heaven 
heads. There I could stand, and, gazing 
away into its azure depths, almost hold communion 
with the blessed spirits whose homes were far beyond. 
I may never forget that scene. The youthful pastor, 
with outstretched hands and tearful eyes, kneeling 
down beside the sleeping dust, and fervently imploring 
the consolation from Heaven, which alone might heal 
the broken spirit—the bustle—imomentary, but not 
unfeeling or tearless, when the bearers lowered the 
coffin into the narrow grave—the sound of the cord, 
when drawn from beneath it, grating and paintul as if 
it had been across my own heart—the agonizing sobs 
which were bursting from every bosom—the closing 
words of the service. My heart was sick—I was 
turning away—when another sound 
ear, and I stood still to listen. 


came upon my 
The parent stood at 
the head of the open grave—his silver locks stirred 
by the evening breeze—lis eyes and hands uplifted 
as if to receive from Heaven, the firmnoss necessary 
to sustain him in this last moment of scparation— 
while in his countenance was paiufully perceptible 
the struggle between the feelings of the man and the 
christian—between comfortless sorrow, and a joyous 
hope. It was some moments ere he found utterance, 
and then, in a tone of voice, trembling with its un- 


natural strength, he said “1 know that she will rise 
again!” The cold hearted philosopher might not 
have stood by my side and seen tliat look of eloquent 


|sorrow, and heard those words of humble faith, with- 


victim, whose last moments had been cheered by a/, out forgetting his vagaries, nor could the proud skep- 
confidence in Him who never can deceive. The day || tic have turned to his own heart and said—‘ There is 
has been emblematic of her life—bright and prom-|\no resurrection !’ 
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‘Do you know the history of that maiden whose 
funcral I lave said 1 ad- 
dressing myself to mine host, at the tea table after | 
had returned home. 

‘Ay, well ;’ he answered; ‘Ih ave | 


her earliest infuncy, almost as a father may know his 
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ticulars? Lasked, half despairing of succoss in my 
inquiries. 

‘The narration would be to me, a most painful tas,’ 
he replicd; ‘but you will not wonder at this execss 


of grici, when you have heard it, and if Lean suf- 
ficiently calm my fleings, you shal 


When the evening meal was ended : 





removed, myself and my worthy host, 

the balcony of the house. The sunset t 
vanish r om the sky, and the moonlight heavens 
were shining bright and beautiful upon us. We took 


r, ond though I was burning w 
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impaticnce io hear, he seemed lost in avstraction, 


from which Lowever, he was easliy arouse: 
remind d of i's premise. 
Ifa part, 


éT will keep it,’ he said, ‘but tospare mys 








I have o} tained from her father, who at the same time 
i ‘ 
Tmay call my brother— ; 

‘Then Adcla was yournicee” I said, interrupting 
him. 

‘Ter mothor was my only sister,’ he replied; she 
has becn dead eighteen years, ae which time, 
Adela has looscd up to me almost as a sccond parent. 
As I was ssyinz,1 have brother 
this little Loo!’ —putting i 1 quarto 

> a 
volume —* \ 1 you may peruse at your leisure 
It is her haad writing—a diary kept by herself, and 


probably con aius her own undisguised feelings. I 
will, howev« i 
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marvelous, is but partially gratifi ieee you will be 


feliesics sted, and while you contemn 
ciple, and pity the weakness, whic *e cause -d, your eye 
will not bo tear! 


he depraved prin 





ss nor your heart untouched when 
you know the event.’ 

“You soe that white house yonder,’ he said, point- 
ing to pl_asant mansion which stood at a little dis- 
tance fiom us, almost embowered amid luxuriant trees 
and shrubbery. 
Morton, when the joyous hours of in ifancy and child. | 


l, on beine | 


land real worth. Alas! 


|made to feel the fallacy of human judgment—the | 


‘around her. There her eyes first look sed out upon 


1| 
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creation, and even there found nothing so bright and | 


beautiful as themselves. She was an only daughte 


and of course has always been a favorite. 


Her moth- | 


er died in giving her birth, and her father cherished | 


her with devoted fondness as the sole representative 
of a dearly beloved wife. 

person, and amiability of 
constitute worth in human character, she was fully 
worthy of all the 
lavished on her. You 


affectionate regard which was 
think me warm in my 
True, Tam an old 


man, but it might have warmed the heart 


may 


expressions of admiration, sir. 


an anchor- 


ite to have looked on her bright eyes, laughing be- 


neath their long dark lashes—her clustering hair nat 


ing upon and shading a neck and brow which glowed 
beneath it, with ike: ‘ich fulness of ‘youth and healt and 


innocence. But mayhap, my description may savor 


somewhat of prejudice or partiality, for I must tell 
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is the whole heart, and mind—its thangs its 
irs, its joys, its sorrows, its affections 


‘its fe LIS, 
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rs at its characters, 
d them, and how easy, with such a treasure 
we hand, to call up not only the form and the fea- 
ws, put the look, the expression which marked the 
eof the departed, when these lines were 
a spiritual and immaterial portion of 


Verily, J 


is again to see the hana 
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itten. [tis 
ioe at which may never wither or decay. 
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oue line, from a departing friend, than all else that 
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; at the time, too much of confidence in the 
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Passion her highest impulse, she 


arled these only so far as they conformed to her | 


logs of rectitude, and appeared coasistent with her 
we, forgetting that these customs and usages 
itever they may be, constitute for the time being, 


natl 








ie only standard by which moral principle is estima- | 


tol, Yet ithad not always been thus with her as is 


L 


sineed by the commencement of her diary, nor can 


[think the description which I had and have written, 








sition which had once been the fitting temple where 
s had been enshrined. Nor can 


pe ta at all mysterious, 













when every 
tanee connected with it reeeives due consider- 


[think suc! 


Let it be remembered with what perfection of 
ence the heart will lean upon one that has awa- 


alts young affoctions—with what fondness the 


rods which fall from the lips of the loved one are 





redupas if they were the revelations of an 
how ceriain though it may be gradual, is the 


tion of sentiment, in hearts that have united 
subtle must be the 
‘-2 come to a heart already full of 


fondness---and how 


nd passion, from such a source, and 


ient to extenuate her, at least in a great 





ix on him who infused the fatal poison 


’ 11 om ee 


split, a double weight of condemnation. 





yet from an extract 
re conicd with some remarks 
but infor that to his princij 


» desolating change in her own, 





Iwill copy it here, Ti was written but a shor 
ne before her doath and dated 
‘tye 6, 182—. FP have this afternoon reecived a 
terfrom m r Charics, full of affection as I 
lisheart tobe, yet there is not a sentiment 


In it he sa 
at present, yet my 


lath not an echo in my own, 
shall not return to 


VS——_ 





Port icthaea « : : oar . 
is there, and you must be content with that and 
the knowledye that i 


imperative duty alone pre- 
ls me from beine with it. 
he to me 2 





Why will you not 
You say we are not married. True, 

Pliave not stood tip before an earthly tribunal, and 

Pouised forever to love each other, nor 

ibnit to such absurd 


nents of my heart, with regard || 
this, and you — that at present, you alone hold | 
Hace in its affect These may never be divided, 
it would be as seu ‘ believe two directly opposite | 
Méties as to rea ally love two persons. Yet love as| 

4 opinion is, and must always be, free. It 


= 
a what are the sentit 


the richest—the holiest legacy which true | 


seems to have re- 


all extravagant in eulogy of that person and dispo- , 


an I ever | 
city. You know, my dearest Ad- ’' 


would be absurd to promise always to believe the 
same creed; sucha vow cannot be kept unbroken, 
for its effect is to put shackles on the unchainable 
mind—to shut out forever the light of reason and con- 
viction. It excludes from all future information, 
either as to the amiability of the one or the truth of 
the other, expressing a resolution in spite of convic- 
tion, blindly to adhere to them. 
of the votarist of marriage. 


This is the language 
Is it the language of 


delicacy and reason? Is the love of such a fri loi 


heart of more 


Coes 


value than its belie 

‘Certainly not, answer. And where is the ne- 
cessity of that restraint on the affections—where the 
need of a law compelling us to remain united in per- 


son when our hearts have become dissevered—and 
surely were not nature shackled by bigotry, she would 
hold us till this was the case. His letter concludes 
with—* though never in the form prescribed by « 

potic custom, I remain yours in the more holy bonds 
of natural and sincere aflection—” 


What would 
have been my feelings had I heard this declaration at 
tie commencement of our acquaintance. Yet now 
but for the customs and opinions of socicty, 1 would 
not wish a more perfect bond of union.’ 

Such were her own words, and undoubtedly her 
own feelings, at the time this was written. 
the extract which sl! 


rom 
ie has here made, as also numer- 
ous others, throughout her journal, from his letters, 
it cannot but be apparent that he had drank deep of 


the pernicious doctrines of Godwin and Shelle ey, and 


that throu ah his influence, she too had tasted at the 
same deadly fountain. An ardent admirer and a firm 
believer in such visionary aud ruinous theories, his 
spirit, ered proud and aspiring, becaine elated 
and dazzled, by the hopes which their philosophy 
Coura these 


opinions gained strength, the resolution became fixed 


inspired, uweous even to a fault, as 


in) his bosom, to become a pioneer in the work of re- 
form—to inculcate by example what they had done 
by precept—to set at nought every institution, wheih- 
er human or divine, in the furtherance of this grand 
object ;——-confident that time would perfect the work 
when once begun, and restore mankind to a state of 
primeval innocence and happiness, as perfect as their 
]} 


visionary minds s had delineated—a_s‘ate 








with the very nature of man— 


t, to be accomplished by means which in 





lity and inconsistency can only be eqnalled by 


nies nature of the » thane Which recommen- 


y opinious and fer 
eherisued in the ae of Charles on—such the 
intellectual fountain whose waters were to him, swect- 
er than those of Helicon to the poct’s soul. But 


> lhe -areolds tactaa 
vii she had scarcely tasted, 





a 
_ 


; effects. 





7 Tt e ’ eee, a ee ! 
was full of high wrought anticipations—she 





1m tO ve possessed OF a Generous spirit and of exait- 

Bee rae ‘ oii } ices, ath 

ed talents and attainments, end had forotten the 
4 ae 5 — 2 £ 1 4 — ? 4 

weicatier matter of correct mora! pring pie. She 


knew that he loved her, and she felt that his love 
alone could make her happy—but she had not discov-! 
ered that it had no foundation, except in the grosser 
spark of that ho- 
bute of affection which forgets every thing 


| appetites and passions, without one s 

j lier attri 
of self, in endeavoring to promote the best happiness 
of its object. She had been content with the evi- 
| dence she had received of his attachment, and had | 

| listened to his theories, warily expressed at first, but | 


| now more boldly avowed, with a too willing ear. She | 
| had found happiness in her acquaintance with him, | 
— then knew none higher, and her wishes were | 


bounded by her knowledge. But now she had dis-} 


i] 


| 
| 


| 
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covered t illacy of these notions. She found her 
self | soon to become a mother, and already she 
saw the r of scorn pointed at her—she could al- 


t 


most fee] herself cast as an abortion from the bosom 
of society—she saw the inadequacy of his continu. 


ing though unacknowledved affection to shield from 


obloquy and reproach—and she appealed to him in 
language which might have impressed ifself upon a 


heart of adamant, to maké her the only re paration in 
his power—to forget his favorite thee ries—to submit 
to usages estal blishe rd by public oO} nion——to acknowl. 


edge himself before that God whose existence he de- 


nied, Whose name was held sacred by his fellow men, 
the fathe 
wife to pre 


remained ler own. 
. 


| 


of her unborn babe, and by making her his 


‘rve the semblance of virtue which yet 
Butitwasinvain. The firmness 
of the principles he had avowed was not to be shaken 
by | her words or tears, though he cheer ‘ully offered her 
the only reparation which was consistent with them. 


Had she 


regard of public opinion, she might have listened to 


his reekless di 
possessed but a portion of lis reekless dis- 


these dishonorable proposals, for her confidence in the 
continuance of his atlection was still unshaken: but 


reason had now partially resumed its monitory dus 


ty, and told her of the consequences of such a 


course, Which niust fall not only upon herself but on 


her friends. 


‘ 


The last page of her diary, written on the day pre- 


i} 


eeding that event, probably contains the only knowl- 


edge of her frailty, aud the volume, the only informa- 


tion of the eauses whichled to her decline and mel- 

? ] M ) ° 36 Puy 
ancholy death, which the world can ever cain. By 
this it appears that she had schooled herself to the 


opinion that death was preferable inisery 


and ret roach from which she saw no other escape. 


She felt that socicty would soon declare acainst her a 
aaa | atarnal war en it he me acquainted 
pltuess and eternal war, waren i became acq unted 
1} ! ' ! 4 ! yee 
with ver error——tuat tae puviisnment of ‘inurderer, 


rthan the deprivation of the comforts and 


Was Liehu 





sympathies of f.iends and of society, which she 
must — fe, = Yet throughout this last record 
there breathes a spirit of 1 ienation to the Divine 
Will, and areliance onthe morey of Heaven, which 
an only be grined by the exercise of that repentance 
W 11 1 needa h pot to | 62 p l of. 

A 1 Mo 1 died of a bi i | t, the victim 
of ad pr ved pr ney} le, to which her warmth of her af- 
fection had exposed her. It m Lopenr somewhat 

ince that a lo ind t | should give 
C rto such ba rial opinio i——Se m its which must, 
f eonerally received, sap the foundation on which 
rests the virtue and happiness—the 1 and privile- 

s to thi _ a here are palliating circuimstan- 

, a train of whic! peted that never could 
, wise | » happened. Let it therefore be re- 
nem | by all who read these sad details, that the 
i p in the path of error is at once the most easy 
to be taken and the most difficult to be retraced ; and 
let the man who first attempts to gain your credence 
to such ideas, be spurned from your socicty, as if he 





would poison the well-springs of 


M. G. 


were a viper, that 


e@Xistence. 


¢ 


eos cue van 
1 I On rep! st r.F 
from her Jate disgrace, 
z night, 


} 
AY yor *eous 
All beanteou 
4 


cuns that mourn approachin 


Refulgent rise, with new born light 


And must weak woman then disown 


The change to which a world is prone? 


In one meridian brightness shine, 
And ne‘er like evening suns decline? 
Resolv’d and firm alone! Is this 


"hat we demand of woman! Yes. 
™ Elizabeth Moore. 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWE 


RS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 











5 errs — : — 


The following Sublime ode to the Supreme Berne, is translated 


from the Russian. It was written by one of their distinguisb- 
ed poets, Denziaven. ‘This Ode is said to have been traus- 
lated into the Chinese and ‘Tartar languages, written on silk, 
and: suspended in the Imperial Palace at Pekin. ‘The Ein- 
peror of Japan bad it translated into Japanese, embroidered 
in gold, and hung up in the Temple of Jeddo. 
GOD. 
O Tuov eternal one! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy—all motions guide ; 
ard e . . 
Unchanged through Time’s all devastating flight— 
Thou ouly God! There is no God beside, 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill’st evistence with thyself alone, 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, Philosophy 

May ineasure out the ocean deep—may count 

The sands, or the sun's rays—but God! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure; none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries. Reason’s brightest spark, 
Thoush kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark: 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 


Even like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then” existence—Lerd on thee, 
Eternity had its foundation : all 

Sprung forth from thee—of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole orizin—all, all beauty, Thine, 

Thy word created all, and doth create: 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 
Thou art, and wert, and shall be glorious! great! 
Life-giving and life sustaining Potentate! 


Thay chains theunmeasured Universe surround ; 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath! 
Thou the beginning with the ead hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death! 

As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee! 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of Heaven’s bright army glitters in thy praise. 


A million torches, lighted by thy hand, 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss ; 

They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light? 
A glorious company of golden streams? 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright ? 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But Thou to these art as the moon to niglit. 


Yes! asa drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence to thee is lost :— 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee? 
And what am I, then? Heaven’s unnumbered host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Is but an atom in the balance, weighed 

Against thy greatness—is a cypher brought 

Agamst infinity! What am I, then ?—Nought. 


Nought ! but the affluence of thy light divine, 
Pervading words, hath reached my bosom too; 
Yes! ia my spirit doth thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew 
Nought! but [ live, and on, hope’s pinion’s fly 
Eager towards thy presence: for in Thee 

T live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of thy divinity. 

Tam, Oh God! and surely thou must be! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all, Thou art! 
Direct my understanding then to Thee; 


Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart: 
Though but an atom midst immensity, 

Still T am something, fashioned by thy hand! 

I hold a middle rank *twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the land’? 





| . . . . . . 
| The chain of being is compicte in me; 
} 


In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit—Deity ! 

I can command the lightning, and am dust! 

\| A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a God! 
Whence came I here, and hew? so marvelously 

Constructed and conceived? unknown? T'his clod 

Lives surely through some higher energy, 

For from himself alone it could not be. 





Creator! Yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me! Thou source of life and good! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lordi! 
Thy light, thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 


Even to its sourcee—to Thee—its author there. 


O thought inffable! O vision blest! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
| 
| 
| Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
\| And waft its homage to the Deity. 

|} God! thus above my lowly thoughts can soar; 
Thus seek thy presence—Being wise and good! 
*Midst thy vast works, admire, obey, adore; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 





| The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 

| 

| From the Cincinnatt Mirror. 
' 
I MIZZARO, 

| A TALE OF VENICE. 

| 

! 


\| 


|| were blended in one confused buzz. 


| poop or quarter deck. 





, austerity than gravity. 





Ss 


nance naturally grave, and bordering on mek: 


pression, 


| 
|| 


| 
| 
| 


|Tue moon was shedding her silver brightness over) reparation; blighted your fair prospects ; isolated 


'the inhabitants now poured forth to enjoy the cool with ruffians ? can you forgive all this? demanded 
evening breeze of the Adriatic. The mournful song he, with an appeal so earnest that the youth inva. 
|| of some unsuccessful fishermen returning from the untarily shrank from the eager expression of his 
| Lido—the gay and unrestrained laugh of the ¢ondo- countenance. 

_liers—the shrill voices of females of light character— 


| Near the mouth of the harbor, a brigantine lay at ment. 
anchor ; two persons were the sole occupants of her drone. 
The elder one appeared to be 
about forty years of age; his face was darkened by 
‘exposure to the sun; the gaze of his hazel eye, when 
, unobserved, was deep and searching; he smiled un-| the soldiers advanced to obey. 
frequently ; his whole countenance savored more of mercenaries of the republic!’ was uttered by a doz- 
A huge Turkish sabre, the 


ble which was not to be seen in the countenance of report of fire arms, the clash of steel, the groais0 
his companion. Blue eyes, a Grecian nose, and a_ the wounded, and the cheerings of the antayou! 
slightly rigid mouth, gave expression toa counte- were horril!y blended. 


|, Without removing his mask. 
1} y 3 “ 
\ I answered. You must know, 
| 


| 
i} 
| 
| 





— 


‘The State has injured you, has it not he jy 

; fan, 
‘ Ay, they have, deeply» 
Mizzaro, that they 


ation 


d in the 


| took as fast a felucca as ever ploughed the Aq 
| took her from me on a false accusation, foun 
Lion’s mouth.* I was passionate, and swore reyen,;, 

But to proceed— Were the means in your ei 

would you revenge it ” continued the masked a 
_* That would depend upon circumstances,’ returned ; 

‘Swear,’ said he, ‘ never to divulge the conversatien 
, that passes between us, till after my death, 7 
he is now dead, and I am at liberty to tell you all’ 
/* And why tell me, father? ¢ Hear,’ said the F 
man, interrupting him with an impatient wave of th 
hand. ‘ Tam,” resumed the masked man, “broth 
| to the Doge of Venice; he has a brat which pe 
|| between me and the Horned Bonnet. 


J SWore : 





1 wish hy 
out of the way. Do you understand ? there ig pa}; 
. nae Bi ies. 

he continued depositing a heavy bag on the table: 
“and when Iam Doge of Venice, Antonio Lemer 

-adrone of this felucca, shall be admiral of the Vene 
| a ” . eos = ee ; a 
1 tian fleet.” Iwas ambitious—instigated partly by 
|, the reward he proffered, and partly by reyence I 
| acquiesced,’—The Padrone paused; he was erie: 


| 
}! 
| 
| 
1} 
\| 


ly struggling with some deep emotion, which it 
impossible to control. 
| youth ; 


Was 
‘Proceed, father,’ said the 
‘what became of the child” * Mizzaro! 
said the old man, affectionately taking his hand, 


| * will you forgive one who has injured you beyond al 


| 
| 
| 
1} 
\ 


i 


u 


'| Venice. Hundreds of gondolas were in motion on the you from your home, from your kindred, from you 
| canal. Confined to their houses by a sultry day, rightful associates, and placed you in companions 


y 
hp 


The reply of Mizzaro was interrupted by the das 


' strains of music—the dip of oars—and in short, all ofoars ; an officer of the republic, attended by twenty 
} the peculiar sounds attached to that city of canals, armed men, ascended the side of the vessel; a death. 


tike silence reigned throughout the felucca for a mo. 
"T'was broken by the stern voice of the Ps 
‘Why am I honored with this visit from a 
officer of the republic !’ * Are you Antonio Lemez! 
inquired the officer. ‘Iam,’ was the brief reply of 
the Padrone. ‘Seize him, men!’ A half’ dozen of 
‘Down with the 


en of the seamen of the felueca; and armed with 


haft of which was richly inlaid with gold, was the pikes, pistols and cutlasses, or whatever article the 
> 7101 Tat ’ r ‘the al sag _— 4 } 
only visible weapon he wore. The otner person was exigency of the moment deemed a weapon, they 
a youth, apparently about eighteen years of age, rushed to the quarter deck. In vain the Padroze 
strikingly handsome ;_ his face also was darkened by | end 


leavored to separate the combatants. His vor 


exposure to the sun, yet there was a fairness pecepti- was drowned by their clamorous imprecations. The 










The noise was gradualy 


uicholy. | subsiding, and the work of death was going on. The 
, 4et when a smile lit up his features, every muscle | Padrone, finding his efforts to stop the fight wet 
of his countenance was contracted into a joyous ex- | ineffectual, stood silent and aloof. A huge Turk 





sabre graced his hold, but he took no share in he 


6 Migs 9 on} i . } 
Mizzaro,’ said the elder person, who was the fight, except when assaulted, and then he acted 0 


! De 0 » , A reeks ~ “7 J : T \- : , p 
|Padrone of the felucca, ‘dost thou see that huge on the defensive, Not so with Mizzaro ; from the 


i dome? ‘Yes father—’tis the palace of the 
| returned the young man. 


of the Doge,’ repeated the Padrone, with an air 


r: 


, Wi 






‘ : ee le hot 
Doge,’ moment the fight commenced he had been in the ho 
‘Ay, boy, ’tis the palace test of the eng 





. tn the 
agement; his sabre was dyed to te 
hilt with blood. He stood firm; his teeth wor 


1) manifeste I<1INeP Pt) * ea r} : P } i lied 
ch manifested his unconsciousness of what he was tightly clenched ; huge drops of perspiration TH" 


' e . | 
| Saying; a few moments elapsed before either spoke from his dark brow ; his nostrils were dilated, his 
i non] 6 Ticte igezar rAd j i : e 
| again. ¢ Listen, Mizzaro,’ resumed the old man, ¢ to eyes flashed incessantly on the soldiers of the re 
| What Tam about to relate. Highteen years ago, the | public; the blood was gushing from a wound in 28 


whe 


| single man, who was masked. 


| ence with me, the tenor of which was as follows :— 


vesse] I then commanded was anchored in this har- | thigh, yet still he stood firm as a rock, parrying - 
bor. Iremember well—‘twas such a night as this, thrusting with the coolness of a veteran. The com 
na gondola come alongside ; it was rowed by a/|| batants had greatly diminished—and blows were ¥ 
He desired a confer. | } 


|| ing less fast. ‘ Hold!’ said a stern voice at the bow of 


| : ted 
! * A depository where anonymous accusations ure handed. 
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a 

the vessel ; and afresh body of the soldiers of the 
allie rushed to the assistance of their comrades. 
verborne by superior numbers, the crew of the vessel 
jelded, and were made prisoners of the republic. 
" Next morning three loud and distinct flourishes of 
ihe herald’s trumpet were heard in the great square 
that Antonio Lemez, and Mizzaro his son, were 
condemned to die at sunrise the next day, for inci- 
sing the crew of their vessel to resist the officers of 
ihe republic. 


\| 
1 
| 





'| Padrone to the youth, after the departure of Don Ga- 


brielo, ‘ you are saved.’ A gleam of joy crossed the 
pale countenance of the young man for a moment, 
_ but was quickly succeeded by an expression of doubt. 
|‘ Art certain, quite certain of it, father” ‘Yes, boy 


|| The countenance of the youth brigthened to cheerful- 
of St. Mark 5 and then it was publicly announced | 


ness. ‘Then we will yetbe happy,’ said he. * You 


|| will be happy,’ returned the Padrone. «And not you 
| too, father” The Padrone shook his head, and smi- 
led mournfully. The truth flashed on the mind of 


the young man. ‘Father,’ said he, eagerly, ‘you 


Don Carlo Dorosi was brother to the Doge of Ven- | will be savedtoo” Another shake of the head was 


»e, Proud arrogant and vain, the nobtes all conceiv- 
aia dislike amounting to disgust for him. Egotism 
and misanthropy were his leading passions. Isolated 
jom his fellow men, he would spend hours alone, 
hooting over his deep designs. He was brave to 
pmerity. Deep and searching was his gaze, and 
chen excited his eyes glowed like those of a basi- 
sk, Ambition was his god; to be above his fellow 
aa was his most elevated wish. Covetously he 
nzed at the Horned Bonnet, and though it was worn 
by his brother, he resolved to wear it at all hazards. 
"he first step he took to secure it, was to make way 
with the Doge’s son, alad two years of age. The 
reader is sufficiently aware of the manner he accom- 


plished his derign. He then attempted to assassin- 


ate his brother, but failed in the attempt, and was, 


detected and banished. While on his death bed he 
grote the following epistle to his brother, the Doge. 
‘When this shall have reached you, I will be in 
thecold grave. I feel my end approaching. I wel- 
come death, forit is oblivion. Forgive the injury I 
have done you, and J am contented. Life has no 
joy forme; I hate it—I loathe it—’tis torture, mise- 
deep, damning misery. I sicken at the thoughts 
fit, Farewell—may you never know sufferings 
sich as mine. 
itan felucea, eighteen years ago. 
heard of him since, although I have made the strict- 
ast enquiry.—Forgive me, brother ! 
Cario Dorost.’ 
The sun had not yet risen above the Lido, when 
‘undreds of the inhabitants were seen repairing to 
the square of St. Marks. Old and young, bond and 
‘re, were alike drawn thither by curiosity, to sympa- 


“ue Or exult in the scene that was about to take || 


jee. The square was crowded to excess. The 
wuz of the vast multitude resembled the roar of 
sme mighty cataract. The clock of St. Marks 
tld the hour of execution had arrived. The mur- 
uur of the populace was hushed to a death-like still- 
ss. The sound of the last stroke of the bell had 
uot died away, when the doors of the prison were 
“town open. The Padrone and Mizzaro ascended 
hescaffold. It would have been impossible for the 


“iin the countenance of the Padrone; his gaze 
vas calm and collected. 


But that of the youth was 
wild an 


dunsettled, and as it wandered over the vast 
‘Senblage below, a quivering of the lip and heaving 
f the chest were slightly perceptible. For the space 
“caging after they ascended the scaffold, a 
“alike silence reigned around. The Padrone was 
tobreak it. ‘If there is a noble of the land 
Pesent, I would speak to him,’ said he to a monk at 
‘8 side, The holy man beckoned Don Gabrielo 


ihe first 


Th : 
. The Padrone and the nobleman retired to 
4 areas of the scaffold, and conversed together 
a 


wand = and it was evident by the manner Don 
' 7 — Mizzaro, that he was the subject 
epee When the old man had ceased, 
tu te spoke a few words to the executioner, 

tom the scaffold. * Mizzaro,’ said the 


Your son I placed on board a Neapol- | 
I have never 


‘eehest physioenomist to read the slightest sign of 


|| the reply. The countenance of the youth fell— 


| 


| twas blank—the hope that beamed in his eye a mo- 


|| ment before, had disappeared—* Then I will not live 
| without you—executioner do your duty.’ ‘Hold! 
| rash boy,’ said the Padrone, * would you break the 
| Doge’s heart ? listen !’ 


The Doge! the Doge! was 
| heard from all quarters, accompanied with cries of 
pardon for the criminals. 
| A moment, and the Doge of Venice, acccompanied 
| by Don Gabrielo, was on the scaffold. 
| pale as marble. Joy and fear alternately appeared 
in his countenance. 
| where ! 


His face was 


‘Where is my boy? where! 
‘Tere,’ said the Padrone, taking the hand 
of Mizzaro. Fora moment the father and son gazed 
Nei- 
The expression of countenance was 
The same blue eye, the same Grecian nose, 
|| the same slightly rigid mouth, the same noble and 
| commanding aspect, were possessed by both. Con- 
|| vinced of his identity, the Doge folded him to his 

bosom. 


at each other with a wild, yet searching gaze. 
ther spoke. 
\| alike. 


The anxiety of the populace during the 
_above incident, can better be imagined than described. 
|| A slight murmur rose amongst them, but it was 
| instantly hushed by the herald’s trumpet— Vene- 
| tians,’ said the herald, ‘ the young man is the Doge’s 
son! by the interposition of divine Providence, he is 


| restored to the arms of his father. Love him, and 


| the tomb succeeded the announcement, and then a 
shout arose, so loud and so deafening, that the very 
| welkin rang with it. 

| F 
‘incidents, Mizzaro wore the Horned Bonnet, and the 
Padrone was Adiniral of the Venetian Flect. 


| From the New-York Mirror. 
| FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EVROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


LETTER XIII. 


| 
| 
| PARIS. 

| As I was getting out of a fiacre this morning on the 
| Boulevard, I observed that the driver had the cross 
| of the legion of honor, worn very modestly under his 
|coat. On taking a second look at his face, I was 
struck with its soldier-like, honest expression ; and 
| with the fear that I might imply a doubt by a ques. 
| tion, I simply observed, that he probably received it 


from Napoleon. He drew himselfup a little as he 


|assented, and with half a simile pulled the coarse 
It was done eyvi- 
| dently with a mixed feeling of pride and a dislike of 


cape of his coat across his bosom. 


| ostentation, which showed the nurture of Napoleon. 
| It is astonishing how superior every being seems to 
'| have become that served under him.—Wherever you 
| find an old soldier of the ‘emperor,’ as they delight 
\ to call him, you find a noble, brave, unpretending 
|man. On mentioning this circumstance to a friend, 
| he informed me, that it was probably a man who was 
| well known, from rather a tragical circumstance. 
He had driven a gentleman to a party one night, who 

\, was dissatisfied with him, for some reason or other, 


|| honor him, for he is worthy.’ A silence like that of 


Four years after the occurrence of the foregoing | 


and abused him very grossly. The cocher the next 
morning sent him a challenge; and as the cross of 
honor levels all distinction, he was compelled to fight 
him, and was shot dead at the first fire. 

Honors of this sort must be a very great incentive. 
France. You 
see men of all classes, with the striped ribbon in 


Tl tt e 
rey are are Worn very proudly in 


their button-hole, marking them as the heroes of the 
three days of July. The Poles and the French and 
English, who fought well at Warsaw, wear also a 
badge ; and it certainly produces a feeling of respect 
as one passes them in the street. There are seve- 
ral very young men, lads really, who are wandering 
about Paris, with the latter distinction on their breast, 
and every indication that it is all they have brought 
away from their unhappy country. ‘The Poles are 
I meet occasion- 
ally in's ciety the celebrated Polish countess, who 
lost her property and was compelled to flee, for her 
devotion to the cause. 


coming im now from every quarter. 


Louis Philip has formed a 
regiment of the refugees and sent them to Algiers. 
He allows no liberalists to remain in Paris if he ean 
help it. The Spaniards and Italians, particularly, are 
ordered off to Tours, and other provincial towns, 
the instant they become pensioners upon the govern- 
ment. — 

] was presented last night, with Mr. Carr and Mr. 
Ritchie, two of our countrymen, to the king. We 
were very naturally prepared for an embarrassing cer- 
emony—an expectation which was not lessened in 
my case, by the necessity of a laced coat, breeches, 
and sword; matters which T had contended with our 
excellent minister, Mr. Rivers, were neither necessa- 
ry nor becoming to American citizens. L was over- 
ruled, however, and we drove into the court of the 
Tuileries, as the palace clock struck nine, in the cos- 
tume of courtiers of the time of Louis the twelfth, 
very anxious about the tenacity of our knee-buckles, 
and not at all satisfied as to the justice done to our 
unaccustomed proportions by the tailor, To say 
nothing of my looks, Tam sure I should have feit 
much more like a gentleman in my costume bour- 
eos. 


hands of all the chamberlains, however, and walking 


sy the time we had been passed through the 


through all the preparatory halls and drawing-rooms, 
each with its complement of gentlemen in waiting, 
dressed like ourselves in lace and small clothes, | 
became more reconciled to myself, and began to 
feel that I might possibly have looked out of place 
inmy ordinary dress. ‘The atmosphere of a court 
is certainly very contagious in this particular. 
After being sufficiently astonished with long rooms, 
ht feet high, 
] 


st men I ever saw, standine with halberds 


frescoes, and guardsmen, seven or eig 
(the talle 


(bil bi 
\ 


at the door,) we were introduced into the Salle du 
hall, lined velvet 
throughout, withthetthrone in the centre of one of 
Some half dozen gentlemen were stand- 


Trone—a_ large with crimson 
the sides. 
ing about the fire, conversing very familiarly, among 
whom was the British ambassador, Lord Grenville, 


and the Brazilian minister, both of whom I had met 


before. The kine was not there. The Swedish 
minster, a noble-looking man, with snow-white hair 
was the only other official person present, each of the 


| ministers haying come to present one or two of his 


countrymen. The king entered in a few minutes, in 


the simple uniform of the line, and joined the group 
/at the fire, with the most familiar and cordial polite- 


ness; each minister presented his countrymen as 
| occasion oflered, certainly with far less ceremony 
| than one sees at most dinner parties in America. 
| After talking a few minutes with Lord Grenville, in- 
| quiring the progress of the cholera, he turned to Mr. 


| Rives, and we were presented. We stood in a little 
{' 
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circle around him, and he conversed with us about, 
America for ten or fifteen minutes. He inquired 
from what States we came, and said he had been as 
far west as Nashville, Tennessee, and had often slept 
in the woods, quite as soundly as he ever did in more 
luxurious quarters. He begged pardon of Mr. Carr, 
who was from South Carolina, for saying that he had 
found the southern taverns not particularly good. 
He preferred the north, All this time I was looking 
out for some accent in the ‘king’s English.’ He 
speaks the language with all the careless correctness 
and fluency of a vernacular tongue. We were all 
surprised atit. It is American English, however. 
He has not a particle of the cockney drawl, half 
[rish ond half Scotch, with which many Englishmen 
speak. He must be the most cosmopolite king that 
ever reigned. He even said he had been at Tangiers, 
the place of Mr. Carr's After some pleas- 
ant compliments to our country, he passed to the 
Brazilian minister, who stood on the other side, 
manner; and probably, 


s consulate. 


leaving us deliglited with his 
in spite of our independence, much more inclined 
than before to look indulgently upon his bad politics. 
The queen had entered, meantime, with the king’s 
sister, Lady Adelaide, and one or two of the ladies 
courteous to 
and assuring us that his 
royal group 


of honor: and after saying something 
all, in her own language, 
majesty was very fond of America, the 
bowed out, and left us once more to ourselves. 

We remained a few minutes, and 1 occupied my- 
self with looking at the gold and crimson throne 
and recalling to my mind the world of 
historical circumstances connected with it, You can 
The is, perhaps, the | 
most interesting one inthe world. But of all its as- 


. 1 
rushed 


before me, 


easily imagine it all. tirone 


gociations, none upon me so forcibly, or 


retained my mind so tong, as the secidental mee of 


which it was the scene jaa the three days of July. 


li was here that the people brought the Poly ytechnic 


scholar, mortally wounded in the attack on the palace, 


; cian 
to die. He breathed his last on the throne of France, 


} 


it! ” says! « Y y] > nate o 
surrounded with his comrades and a crowd of patriots. 
. SG pee ee ea ee 
It is one of the most striking and ahecting incide: 





‘ Fo) 
ruta in all history. 
7 


‘ . 
ight a glimpse through a side 


is we passed out I e: 

















door, of the queen are the princesses sitting round 
atable, covered with books, ina small drawing-room, 
while a servant, in the gaudy livery of the court, wa 
just enter with a waiter of tea. The « s 
attitudes of the figures, the mellow light of the shade 
lamp, and the happy voices of cliidren com! 
through the door, reminded me more of home t 
any — had seen in France. It is odd, but r 
the most aching sense of home sickness [ have felt 
since [ left fit rica, Was awakened at that moment— 
in the palace of a ees and at the sight of lis queen 
and daughters ! y 

We stopped in the antechamberfo have our na 
recorded in the visiting bik, a ceremony ey 1 in- 
sures us Invitations to ail the balls civen at court 
curing the winter. The first has alrcady appeared in 
the shape of a printed note, in which we are infor- 
med by the ¢ Ai id-de-e: unp of the king and the | oe! 
honor of the queen,’ that we are invited to a ball at 


the palace on Monday nigh my distress there 


, 1a+4! Aten y 
IS a Littie dire ®f,es kommes se- 


ction at the bottom, 


. Sa pore HJ be 41 ™ P 
Walch subjects those of us 


ront en uniforme,’ j 
are not milita 


this ridiculous court dress. 


ry, once more 
I advise all Americans 
militia to 


than one. 


coming abroad to get a commission in the 
travel with. It is of use in more ways 


I met the Countess Guiccioli, walking yesterday 


inthe Tuileries. She looks much younger than I| 


'| anticipated, and is a handsome blonde, apparently | 


\ there had been 
| matter was leit to arbitration, and Mr. Hesse, fully |) 
| cleared of the charge. 
| for fifteen days practised with the pistol from morning 
| till night. 


ly 
Hesse. 


| Count Leon’s 
fired with his leit hand. 


| hurt. 


’ 
why 
Vy iO 


; 7 é 
to the awkwardness o!} 


TS 


ahout thirty. Iamtold by a gentleman who knows || 


her, that she has become a great flirt, and is quite | 
spoiled by admiration. The celebrity of Lord By- || 
ron’s attachment would, certainly, make her a very || 
desirable acquaintance were she much less pretty than || 


she really is; and I am told her drawing-room is | 


thronged with lovers of all nations, contending for a), 
preference, which, having been once given, as it has, |! 
So, indeed, should || 
and that of'} 


should be buried, I think for ever. 
have been the Empress Maria Louisa’s 
the wife of Bishop Heber; and yet the latter has 
married a Greek count, and the former a German 
baron! —_— 

I find I was incorrect in the statement I gave you 
of the duel between Mr. Hesse and Count Leon. | 
The particulars have come out more fully, and from 
the curious position of the parties (Mr. Hesse, as I) 
stated being the natural son of George the Fourth, | 
and Count Leon of Napoleon) are worth recapitula- 


ting. Couut Leon had lost several thousand franes 
to Mr. Hesse, which he refused to pay, alledging that | 


unfair dealing in the game. The 
Leon still refused to pay, and 


At the end of this time he challenged 
The latter had Jost the use of his right arm | 


in the battle of Waterivo, (lighting of course against 


s father) but accepted his challenge, and 
Hesse was shot through the 
body and has since died, and Count Leon was not 


The affair has made a great sensation here, 
| for Hesse had a yonng and lovely wife, only seven- | 
teen, and was universally beloved and admired ;, 
while his opponent is a notorious gambler, and every 
way detested. People meetat the gaming table here, 
however, as they mect in the street, without question 


of character. 








— STINT ID 95 sie ees a teas ee 
Tris PAINTER’S LAST WORK. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
| 
Chrisp me a Uttle longer on the brink 
Of life, v » | can feel thy dear caress ; 
And when this heart hath ceased to beat, oh, think, 
And Jet it siti we thy wo's excess, 
"Phat thou hast been to me ail tenderness 


nd friend to more than human friend:h 


Goris ij be ye Une. 


Lat- 


 WIst. 


TY 


27n an Italian Cottazve. The 


~apwzar A wane 
CENE—A 170077 





tice opening upon a Landscape at Sunset. 
FRANCESCO —TLERESA., 
TERESA, 
fever’s hue hath J thy check, beloved! 
Phin - vke th bys 1 11 heart 
\ ( } ll once mo Wilt on look { \? 
nw, Vv the sumset with low-str ing light— 
Eeht theu lov’st—hath made the ¢ nut-stems 
A whing bronze, the lake, one sea of cold? 
Wilt thou | l upon thy ¢ . tes t 
hhe. r fillod with wandering seents and sound 
Or shall I lay thy dear, dear head once more 
Ont true bosorn, lulling thee to rest 
With v ¢ hymns? 
FRANCESCO. 
No, gentlest love! not now: 

My soul is wakeful—lingering to Jook forth, 
Not on the sun, but thee! Doth the licht sle p 
So cently on the lake? and are the stems 
Of our own chesnuts by that alchymy 
So richly changed ?—and is the oranze-scent 
Floating around ?—Put I have said farewell, 


Farewell to earth, Teresa! not to thee, 

Nor yet toour deep love, nor yet awhile 

Unto the spirit of mine art, which flows 

Pack on my soul in mastery'—one last work ! 


And Tf will shrine my wealth of glowing thoughts, 


Clinging affection andu ndying hope, 
All that is ir me for eternity, 
Ali, all, in that memorial. 


TERESA. 
Oh! what dream 
Waste thou not 

keep thy rich thouztis 
For happier days! they will not melt . 
Like passing music from the flute 


Is this, mine own Francescy ? 


Thy scarce returning strength ; 





away 
—dear friend! 
Dearest of friends! thou canst win back at will 
The glorious visions. 
FRANCESCO. 

Yes! the unseen land 
Of glorious visions hath sent forth a voice 
To call me hence. Ob! be thou not deceived! 
Bind to thy heart no earthly hope, Teres 
1 must, must leave thee! 


a! 

Yet be Strong, my love 

As thou hast still been gentle! ; 
TERESA. 

; Oh, Francesco! 

What will this dim world be to me, Fy: 


neesco, 
When wanting thy bright soul, the life 


of all— 
My only sunshine!—How can I bear on? 


How can we part. 
With clasping 


We that have loved so well, 
spirits linked so long by grief— 
By tears—by prayer? 

FRANCESCO. 

Ev’u therefore we can part, 
With an immortal trust, that such high love 
Is not of things to perish. 

Let me leave 

One record still, to prove it strong as death, 
Ev’n in Death’s hour of triumph. 
Stand with thy mee 
And eyes half v: 
Asin thy watchinzs, ere [ sink to sl eD; 


Once again, 
k hands folded on thy breast, 
iled, in thine own soul absorbed, 


And I will give the bending flower-like grace 
Of that soft form, and the still sweetness throned 
On that pale brow, and in that quivering smile 
OF voiceless love, a life that shall outlast 
Their delicate earthly being. There--thy head 
Bowed down with beauty, and with tenderness, 
And lowly thought—even thus—my own Teresa! 
Oh! the quick glancing 
That once 


radiance, and bright bloom 


around thee hung, have melied now 


Into more solemn Hght—but holier far, 
And dearer, and yet lovelier in mine eyes, 


Than all that summer flush! For by my couch, 


In patient and serene devotedness, 
Thou hast made those rich hues and sunny smiles, 
Thine offering unto n Oh! [ may give 


Those pensive lips, that clear Madonna brow, 


And the sweet earnestness of that dark eye, 
Unto the canvass—I may 


Of all those 


atch the flow 


dro ping ne , and glori fy 
With a soft halo what is imagined thus— 


But how 


What thou hast been 


much rests unbreathed! my faithful one! 


This bitter 


that hath no voice 


to ine! world, 


ey : : 3 
Phis cold unanswering world, 


Yo greet the heavenly spirit—that drives back 
All birds of Eden, which would sojourn here 
A litde while—how have [ turned away 
From its keen sx alr, and in thy heart, 
Found ever the sweet fountain of response, 
To quench my thirst for home! 

The dear work grows 
Peneath my hand—the last! Each faintest line 
With treasured memories fraught. Ch! weep thou ne 
Too long, too bitterly, when I depart! 
Surely a bright home waits us both—for I, 


not from God; 


stand thou there- 


In all my dreams, have turned me 


And Thou—oh! 
There, 
' 


The loveliness of love! 


best and purest! 


in thy hallowed beauty, shadowing forth 





! = 
("Try a good poem as you would a pipkia; and if it 
| rings well upon the knuckle, be sure, there is 10 flaw 
‘lin it; verse without rhyme is like a body without 


i soul or a bell without, a clapper; which in strictness 
iis no bell, as being neither of use or delight. —Swift. 


| 
iwho is ever poring over 
| his accounts.— Spectator. 


| Ture bow loses its spring that is always bent; and 
the mind will never do much unless it sometimes does 
nothing. 


Lirrxe that is truly noble can be expected from ant 
his cash book, or balancing 
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—— 
YOUNG AFFECTIONS. 

Somebody has very prettily said 
‘ There are a thousank | beautiful things 
Wreathed round the Heart's young imaginings 
nsative hearts and bright eyes and young 
viding bosoms can oaees to a bridal festival and 
stness the gt iving away of early love and the yield- 
| p of the warm heart’s aifectionate desires of two 


Ir th en, set 


wg r uj 
ings to each other, and not have their spirits 


oung be 
pity the unnatural dull- 


sired up Within tacm, we 
sof their scusibilities ai 1d the lamentable coldness 
e their hearts.--T'emporal happiness comes from 


uses 5 


ses and is venerated 


yetence and ease to 


Lont SOUrC by diferent ca 
; ; ¥ le! ory . , ’ r 
tho passion Of Wealil gives ¢ om} 


and the existence of power confers joy on anoth- 


et; the pleasure ol intellect delights the fancy and 
acto of one, and the sratification of the senses sat- 


tog the wants of another; the practice of cold 


jnsion and hard austerity and chaining down of 
sje affections suit the habits and inclinations of one, 
while the refinements 
heart’s melting tenderness and Jove difiuses a 


and delicious joy around the 


and a reciprocation 


of soc iety 
f the 

alo of luxurious Hight 
xistence of others. 
There are some scenes in this world which light up 
the fre of the eye, quicken the sluggish throbbings 
ithe heart, and make the current of the affections 
nove on with new emotions and a rapid intensity of 
fresh delight. 
adulged hopes and 
. wearied the he 


To witness the consummation of long 
fuldiment ef those delirtons 
ys, Which have art with protracted 
siticipation, is one of these; we love to look in 
upon the young brid %s with her fair form and timid 
jomeanor and beautiful attire—to see her with flush- 
ed cheek and downeast eye and full throbbing bosom, 


éand up before the h ty man of God and this world’s 


yield her gentle assent to 





fiendship, and blushing 
proffered vows of tic to 
nisee her go away from the parental roof, 
yaised kindness and pro- 


ry and love; to look again 
i and 





how herself won the pr 


‘ection of another, confiding with such 


confidence in the plodes of devoti 


eenerous 
on and love which 
hehas so warmly lavished tpon her; and then 
teholdher go out from parental guidance and re- 
straint, from a father’s sust arm and the ten- 
lersolicitude and anxieties which agitate and fill 


we 
aining 


amother’s bosom, and trust her all, 
the hands of another; yea 


her whole — 
tes, and existence in 
she * hazards life and 


injinitely more than life on the 
casting ofadie, and God only knows how miset ial 
itmay terminate or how hapnily it may end. Yes, 
welove to look in upon a seene like this, and fancy 


the young dreams of Bosesee and bliss which are 


weaving themselves around the hearts of these ford 


ieings, and then go away and ponder upon the chan. 
gs which may come over them—of the clouds and 
storms which may in upon their happiness 
and overshadow and darken the bright and beautiful 
expanse of their future exis’ 
We know that the character may be pure, the dis- 
sition gentle, the deportment kind, the heart and 
imnciples elevated, and yet the vicissitudes of life 
adits temptations, and the w earing away by its 


| eRe 
DTeQK 


ence. 





tolsome labor and perplexities, change entirely our 
characters, and all that made us most attractive and 
wepossessing in the eyes of friends and those who 
wemost devoted to us and | love us may best be annihila- 
ted and destroyed.—-We cannot tell what obstacles will 
fll up our path and prevent our successful progress 
onward in temporal and pecuniary matters: we know | 
lot what new trait of character may be developed, 
torhow those which have alre: ady been exhibited will 
ieport themselyes under new trials and varied disci- || 
ine and restraint. We cannot know, 





| whether the tendrils of other hearts will wind into 
| the rugged recesses of our own, and there unaltera- 


bly remain through prosperous and adverse circum- 


stances or not; nor can we tell whether the disposi- 
tion and the temper will be flexible, and yield to the 
little of taste, anf allay passion and subdue 

stubbornness of feeling, 


saprices 
and promote love and con- 
cord and mutual forbearance and forgiveness, or not. 
In fine, we ¢ 


propensities = ch wractérs 


} 
sannot fully kmow ourselves, our natural 


and the restraints our 


passions and affections are under, until they yie d 


the healthy discipl me of ieaiienettal knowledge. 


T) > propensity to love is one of the first and best 


in ovr nature, and we see no reason why it should be 


clothed with so much mysticism and wrapped up 


with somuch awkward embarassment and restraint. 


There is in every bosom a fund of tenderness and 


affection, which, as, it is developed, seeks assiduous 


to find out some odject upon sieht to b stow it self ; 


the heart and the external senses are constantly in 
ill take it 


and give us back a fall equivalent,—and until it is 


searca of this object,—for some one who w 


found, there is a painful void existing in the bosom 


which comes over the heart sometimes, with a! 
Without this 
an excess of kind nx 


rw +), 
Tf, Lue 


most 


unutterable sadness. sympathetic ob- 


ject to lavish ‘88 upon, the tender- 


est and best feelings with finest affections dry 


up and are wasted away, and the warm emotions of 





finding 


of the heart, no _ thy, no response in 
any other bosom, coine thronging back upon the soul 
with sickening vaitieiia of our utter loneliness and 


lesolation, But when that object is 


discovered, 


when that being is found out, whose pulse beats 
qucker at our approach and whose alf2ctions u 





into ire and glow upon the cheek in our presence, 
art and 
the eye 
PS, ee 


GATOS 


with sickness of ix 


aad linger and droop away 


dreariness of feeling at our absence: when 


lights up with gladness the bosom 


and joy, 
delight and the heart can 


with a d ‘licious fulness of 


scarcely sustain the delirious excess of its strange 
emotions ; when the lip quivers, the voice falters, the 


bosom swells, and the heart overilows, as it pours 
forth its eloquent and deep feit emotions, we may 
unutterable bliss, 


assiduously 


the 1 have some eonce; »tlo 1 of that 


which the affections are constantly and 


seeking to find out and obiain. 
fae] 


Northampton Courier. 





eign aatmasea at et AND SYMPATITY 
SE FISLIN “a §S A ‘D el AT Bide 
‘Mv bane and antidote—be both before me’— wi luseon. 


Taatr happiness perfect and permanent belongs not 


to this earth is a truth, which, however unwilling to 


believe, we are tanght frum our cradle, and accredii 


But there is much more than we altow, 


and it is greatly in our power to increase it by 


ere long, 
the 


sacrifice of one vice and the cultivation of one vir- 





tue, under which denominations I cannot but think 
“nl Gel thy rbe ly cand 
selfis} sand sympathy may be classed. 

On this earth we are relative beings: none of us 


do, or can stand alone, and make, at the same time, 
enjoyment. If there bea 


any approach to utility and 


dungeon truly dark, it must be that breast, if such a 





breast there be, that the beams of social a'Tection, 
sompanionable hilarity, and sympathetic feeling re- 
fuse to visit. A soul shut up in itself is solitary im- 


he? worst kind, and solitary imprison- 
\\ hat 
brick and a ean 


prisonment of t 
ment isthe severest of human punishments. 
barrier of mere ivon bars, of 
so effectually separate man from his kind, as an inea- 
pacity for expanding into sympathy with the feelings 
‘of others—entering into their 
‘with them in their enjoyments—and suffering with 
(them in their afilic tions? From the depths of the 


conce rms—rejoic ing 


either, |! subterranean cell it is possible to emerge ; this breath- 
i} 


; i 
ing world, and all its charms may the 


eyes of the captive, and hope and faney make them 
his by anticipation ; 


again greet 


but the day of joy and liberation 


never comes to him who is the prison and aillor of 


| Ol 
his own spirit—whose unsympathizing selfishness 
has struck him off'a worthless and divided link from 


the rest of Heaven's creatur s. 


May we not compare] world to a vessel which 
we are anxious to s er into ft hay 1 ¢ { | ' NnNess 7 
Bat Twill ask what ship would ever enin its destin- 
ed ) if the er WwW, I istead ot car One. 
ral welfare of their bark, each 1 ivht only for 
himself—#if, instead of pr ipthy answer f the call 
of duty, and taking his turn in watch and. , a8 
that dietates, one consulted his ce: .» ano r his 

leasure, another his th ieyv—how could such a ship 
abide the buffet of the tempest, or escape the horrors 
of the wreek ? 

What object is there that, upon examination, shall 
not be found to be composed of parts essential to 


and dependant on each other? imagine 


that human happiness differs from this o : eral law? 
OF all that have tried the selfish experiment, let one 
come forth, and say it has sueceeded. He that has 
made gold his idol—has it satisfied him? Tle that 
has toiled inthe fields of ambition—has he been re- 
paid? Efe that has ra ched every theatre of sensu. 
al enjoyment—is he co uu?) Can any answer in the 
afirmative? Not one And when his conscience 

ul ask him, and ask it will, ‘Where are the hun. 
ory, Wuom you gave meat? The thirsty, whom you 
rave drink! The stranver, whom you shelt The 
naked, whom you cl thed? The prisoner, whom you 
visited?) Phe siek, whom vou min ‘od unto ? 


Mow will he feel when he must answer—*T have 


done none of these things: I thought only of 
: the de 
to and fro upon the carth, 
grant 


a] 
Witiont 


“mon that ecom»eanioned 





ind has ever since, like the in the show, been 


to lis full 


coming 


erowih, unless he may be said to have done so in 
the present day of lay Juxury and absolute starva- 
tion We this demon once exterminat l, a new 
epoch would awaken upon the world—a more gene- 


ral amaleation of the elements of society would take 
place which would mitigate every evil and enhance 
every good: solitary sn 1@ wouldthen be no one’s 


nortion, and reflected happiness, at Jeast, in 


every 








one’s power: the week would find the strong | y their 
side; the poor would be sustained by the rich; the 
timid sheltered by the brave ; universal charity would 
lift her standard, and its colden motto, irradicated 
by light, and floating wide as its appheation, would 
be Let us “ Do unto others as we would that 

hers should d us.?’ Then would indulgen- 


i 3, now hel Vg 


J, be abhorred as, what they 


are, crimes ag e social eompact—none would 


Idst of luxury, and 





lie supinely in the know that for 


that luxury thousands were chained to the oar of 
exeessive and Ineessant labor: none would adorn 
themselves in the gorzeous robes of state and’ fash. 


ion, and know that thousands toiling in the fabrication 
of those cos'ly productions, shivered nearly in nudity: 
iad abe pamper a fastidious appetite with rich 
viands and rare wines, and know that thousands were 
perishing in hunger. 

that 


' system of society exists, and has existed so long, and 


Whiy is it the present enormous and hideous 


which, if custom had not rendered us and 
poison 
every hour of the existence of those even most re. 
moved from the actual presence of its moral defor- 
How is it that the dance and song of festive 


callous, 


selfishness incapable of sympathy, would 


| mity ? 
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pleasure can co-exist with the wail and agony of 
unalleviated wretchedness? It is sufficiently obvious : 
society has split itself into separate and exclusive 
classes; within the lines of circumvallation that 


these prescribe, the respective individuals move, and | 


if they ever look beyond them, it is to the rank im- 


mediately above, never to the ones below them. | 
But as if all this were not enough, there is the holy | 


of holies of individual interests in which the human 
soul, like the fluid drop of alcohol in a frozen bottle 
of spirits, lives unused and unuseful to any purpose 
of good or happiness. This, from etiquette, custom, 
and education, is more especially the case with wo- 
men, who even less than men, look beyond the rank 


to which they, by conventional accident belong— | 
often not beyond even the four walls of their own | 


dwelling ; and who seem voluntarily to relinquish the 
power of thinking as well as locomotion, as if they 
were a part of vegetable, instead of animal life 3 as 
if they had not the same grasp on the productive 
engine of human happiness as their less inert co- 
partner in existence. Let the voice of calamity, if 
of no other, reach and arouse them from an inertia 
fatal to their own happiness, and treasonable to the 
cause of humanity—under the guidance of sympa- 
thies peculiar to asex born to create and nourish 
those most tender, may they not assist in devising 
means to ameliorate the present gross and glaring 
sufferings of the larger portion of the human family— 
in facilitating an easy and kindly system of commu- 
nication, which would obviate the extremes of fastid- 


ious refinement and brutal ferocity, and make the | 


various shades of society, instead of standing out in 
the hideous contrast they do, lend, various as they 
are, with the harmonious and beautiful gradation of 
In morals, as in science, 


the colors in the rainbow. 
infinite would be the advantage, if the laborious mi- 
ner, and the labidary, and assayer, could be brought 
into profitable contact; for it is from the mines of 
real life that the ore and the diamond of truth is to 
be dug; and he that finds them, even ignorantly, has 
his value, as well as he that polishes, refines, and 


assays them. 





KNITTING WORK. 
Tur ladies of New-England have, from time imme- 
morial, been distinguished for their industry. That 
no time may be lost, they take knitting work when 
they go a visiting, end both talk and knit at the same 


time. ‘This industrious disposition was last winter | 


manifested at a grammar school, taught by an ac- 
quaintance of ours. The young ladies brought their 
knitting, their fingers flew, and the needles clicked 
incessantly, while the teacher was lecturing. 

This industry was considered by the master as 
little out of place, and as interfering somewhat with 
the progress of the fair pupils iz edge. Indeed, 
he suspected they advanced mo ly with their 
stockings than with their grammatr™He wished to hit 
upon some mode of suppressing this vexatious iudus- 







try. He was somewhat of a wag, and he chose a 
waggish expedient. He turned the tables upon the 
knitters—not, indeed, by actually bringing his knit- 


ting work, but what was an equivalent thereto— | 


namely, an apparatus and materials for shaving 
shingles. 

fle arrived atthe school-room betimes, took his 
seat at his shaving horse, and was busily engaged in 
shaving shingles when the young ladies arrived.— 
They were quite surprised at this new movement 
and knew not whether "they should retreat or take 
their seats. 


. . {| : : ‘ 
‘Don’t be alarmed, young ladies,’ said the teacher, | ner is the best thing in the world, either to get a good | 


who kept plying the drawing knife, ‘ you see I’m an | 


- | mind to suppress her temper. 


: Seay 
apt scholar myself, and have merely caught a little of | In whatever country a man may hide himself, fon 
es A : : » a te . . 7 ww*ts TOrtune 
|| your spirit of industry. Itis a pity that any time | and the malice of evil men will be sure to find bin 
| should be lost ; and as you have set the example of | out ; for which reason the soul ought to withdr 2 
‘ er . i zs ° ° So aTaw It. 
learning grammar and knitting at the same time, I || self, into its impregnable fortres of constancy wi 
e . om sé P Jo Wien 
have resolved to emulate your industry by teaching | if it looks with contempt on all human things». 
grammar and shaving shingles at the same operation.’ darts which fortune and the world shall thro wey 
He then began to lecture very eloquently upon | will fail innoxious at his feet.— Seneca, 
nouns, pronouns, conjugations, declensions, and the | : ; 
ee ee . aS? | Tux general observation, that wits are most incl, 
like—stopping every now and then to take a squint at | een SU incline? 
lesagggiiten we “it _ to vanity, is not true. Men are equally vain « 
his shingles, to see if they were properly jointed. | : ; 0 
ee j | es, strength, beauty, honors, &c. 
| The ladies felt the retort; they blushed and tittered, |. eR 
; ; | of themselves to the eyes of the beholders 
while he lectured and made shingles. } ‘it is obli , 
sheet te. - the poor wit is obliged to produce his performance + 
‘Confound the grammar!’ said he ; ‘while I was ance ty 


me ; | show you his perfection: and on his readinoce 
‘talking about that vile objective case, I’ve spoilt as) ,, .. me is readiness to dy 
» , oe : te _ this, that vulgar opinion I have before mentioned ; 
ne ashingle as ever was shaved. cas is 
ashing ver W é grounded.—Fielding. 


W at hig 


f rich, 
, 

But these appear 
’ Whereas 


He then went on 
teaching again: ‘All verbs, as Ihave already ex- | 


{ 

| 

| 
|= 
‘| 

\ 
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| plained to you, are either active, passive, or neuter. 
. A ° i! 
_ A verb is said to be active when—-by George there’s || 


i 
another shingle spoilt !—the action passes from the || — — 
| agent to the object, as thus--Edward cuts a figure— | Museum or Foreien Lirerarurs. 
faith! I’ve cut that shingle the wrong way !—Ladies, | 





(OF. —This very | 
ular publication, the Contents of which may ~ foun’ 
you’ll excuse me if I do make more than common use | in our advertising columns, is before us, and cla % 
of the interjection to-day. The fact is, I’m not used | at our hands a passing notice. In its pages we ing 
to work and teach at the same time. But I beg you | the choicest articles from the Blackwood’s, The Net 
would not suspend your knitting on account of my ill | Monthly, the British, and Fraser's Magazines, th 
Edinburgh, the Foreign, and the London Quarterly 
Reviews, and numerous others. It js emphatically 
_the essence and spirit of the English periodical press 
While we would strive to cultivate and improve thi 
literary reputation of our own country, we would not 
remain ignorant of the progress of literature in the 
| ‘fader land,’ and we know no better medium through 
_ which to obtain this information at a trifling expense, 
than the work of which we are sp aking. Each 
number contains about 120 pages of closely printed 
matter, on a paper of excellent quality, with a plate 
to each number, making two volumes per year, of 
upwards of 700 pages each. 


ON. 


' | 
\luck. Ishall doubtless improve in a few days, so as 
| to do two things at once with very decided advantage.’ 





PASSION. 

| Wuart is more unpleasant, and what so much dero- 
| gates from the character of an amiable, beautiful, or | 
accomplished woman, as to behold her in a passion ? | 
| For a young lady to become enraged at the misde- 
| meanor of a servant: or because her milliner failed 
in executing her commands in proper season : or that | 
her dress did not precisely suit her taste: or from | 
any other trifling motive: at once discovers the want | 
of amiability, as well as of sufficient strength of | 


Ve should be pleased 
| Such a one would | to assist its circulation, and wili exhibit the work t 
| never be selected as the partner of a sensible man; ) our friends and cheerfully forward the name of any 
such could never kindle exalted admiration, true re- | who wish to patronise it. : . 

spect, or genuine love. [ do not wish to applaud 
those tame beings, who have not a sufficiency of | 
spirit to resent an insult, or to uphold an opinion 

against the obstinacy of some jackanapes fop; never- 





J 


theless all this might be done in temperate language e cae 
mar aan = pies : “e gat acing ent in every department, combining in due proportion 
acteristic of a female. What is more admirable anager saig th capenemeccinlygia paar 
than to witness a young and beautiful female, timidly 
adducing strenuous arguments in opposition to some 
positive theory of the lords of the creation, and 
while her good sense and sound doctrine carry  tri-' 
/umph with them, to see the deep blush of virtue 
stealing over her forehead, at her own success. 
When the passions of her opponent are excited, to 
witness her, cool and collected, and rather endeavor- 
ing to sooth than to triumph, to allay than to perplex. | en ate 
Deliberate firmness in any moment of contest, or Ean 


not least the printer, to form that which shall at one 
please the eye, gratify the fancy, and improve the 


needs not a word of commendation from us. It has 


: a ‘ | numbers before us abundantly testify, 
extremity, 1s ever commendable, and a woman who || : ' : 


can fondly gaze upon the countenance of her hus- 
band, tell hina, in gentleness, of his faults, and be- 
seech that he will endeavor for her sake and for his 
‘own, to mend them, is as nearly allied to an angel as 
a mortal may be. 





ageee ae +. ca Ghieneeneiines 

speaks, coolly aaswers, and ceases when he has no 
more to say, is in possession of some of the best re- 

quisites of man.—Lavater. | piece of Fashionable Music. 


' voidably engender evil. 


ton is the Agent for this city. 
le * 3 * . 
| Ture is no policy like politeness; and a good man- 








il ry 7 » ' ae see 
| Tue New-York Mirror.—This publication has just 
commenced its tenth volume, the first number of 
vhich is on our table, and surely if superiority of ta 


satirist, the painter, the engraver, and last, though 


mind and heart, be all that is necessary in a work of 
this kind to secure the favor of the public, the Mirror 


| been long before the public, and the conductors ap- 
pear to have spared no exertion or expense to render 
the iinprovement commensurate with the increase of 
Nor have they been unsuccessful, as the 


With the number first mentioned we have anele- 
gant engraved title page, and a steel plate engravin 
executed by Smillie, entitled «A Wood Scene, Hobv- 
| ken,’ painted from nature for the Mirror, by Weir, of 
|| which, to say that the artists have done ample justice 
|, to one of the beautiful places in our country is high 
Ex who seduously attends, pointedly as's, calmly } praise, yet well merited. Three other engravings of 

a similar character, are to be given in the course ol 
f the volume, and each number is embellished witha 
Those who intend to 
‘Tue ever active and restless power of thought, if not | Patronise the work, will do well to apply soo : 
employed about witat is good, will naturally and una- | they would secure a perfect file. Mr. F. J. Hunting: 


' Tue Music which should appear in this number, is 
| name, or supply the want of it. | unavoidably omitted. It shall be in our next. 
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